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FROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING FOST. 


The following beautiful and pathetic 
lines are from the last Albany Daily Adver- 
tiser; and we ara<sorry that no account is 
given of origin, _They are the Insni- 
ration of a gree muse, and are not be- 
neath the effusions of a Cowper or Burns 
in their happiest moments. The thoughts 
in the second verse are exquisitelytouching. 


THE WIFE. 


‘She flung her white arms round him—thou art all 
That this poor heart can cling to.”— 

I could-have stermm’d misfortune’s tide 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have brav'd the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear. 

I could have smil'd on every blow 
From Life's full quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
Ishould not be “alone.” 


I could—I think I could, have brook'd 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face hadst look’d 
With less of love than now; 

For then, I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my ewn, 

To win thee back—and whilst I dwelt 
On Earth, not been “ alone.” 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy brightening eye and cheek, 
And watch thy life sands waste away 
Unnumber'd, elowly, meek;— 
To meet thy smile of tenderness, 

And catch the feeble tone 
Of kindness ever breath’d to bless, 
And feel, ['l be “ alone— 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As fill’d with heaven-ward trust, they say, 
“ Earth may not elaim the longer;”— 

Nay, dearest, ‘tis too much—this heart 
Must break when thou art gone; 

It must not be, we may not part, 
I could not live “ alone!” 





ORIGINAL TALES. 
Written for the Port Folio, 
FALSE APPEARANCES, 
BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY, 


All the world, that is, all the world who 
composed the mere acquaintances of the 
worthy Mr. Spencer, thought no parent had 
more reason to be proud of his children 
than he had of his two lovely daughters. 
They were so beautiful in their persons, so 
refined in their manners, and withal, so 
highly accomplished: they dressed with 
stadied elegance, and no sound more bois- 
terous than the cooing of the ringdove was 
ever heard to proceed from their coral lips, 
especially of Laura the younger sister, who 
was gentleness itself, Sophia, the elder, 
was equally mild, but she was more learn- 











ed, and Meg werd talked more, and 
sometimes a little faster than her sister, but 
then she contradicted with admirable po- 
liteness, and defended her opinions in such 
lady-like, refined language, that no person 
could suppose she was fond of argument, 
or that she differed in opinion from her 
friends, merely to show her white teeth and 
superior information, Such an idea never 
occured to the easuai visitors of the family, 
and, as I said before, every body believed 
Mr. Spencer to be the happiest of fathers, 
for such beautiful creatures must be the 
most obedient, attentive children in the 
world, and so Mr. Spencer’s friends often 
told him. He was observed to sigh some- 
times, when thus congratulated, but as he 
always admitted the justness of the praise 
bestowed upon his darlings, the sigh was 
supposed to proceed from the remembrance 
of the mother of those daughters, who had 
taken unwearied pains with their ‘educa- 
tion, and whom in person they resembled. 
The old gentleman was afflicted with the 
rheumatism, and seldom left his easy chair. 
It was observed, whenever a visitor acci- 
dently called in, that his footstool was al- 
ways placed conveniently, his book, spec- 
tacles, and backgammon board always on 
the little table close beside him, the news- 
paper at hand, and every thing looking 
comfortable and cheerful. Consequently, 
as he had the misfortune to be a widower, 
ali this was to be imputed to the filial atten- 
tion of his children. Nobody seemed to 
remember, or if they did, they totally over- 
looked the circumstance, that Mr. Spen- 
cer had an “ orphan niece” residing with 
him, but Zbeing behind the scenes, well 
knew that Matilda, or “cousin Matty” as 
she was called, was the moving spring of 
the domestic establishment. It was Matty 
who attended to all the old gentleman’s 
wants and wishes. It was she who placed 
his little comforts and indulgencies close 
beside him. It was “cousin Matty” who 
read to, or played backgammon with him 
for hours,when his daughters were engaged 
dressing, visiting, or other amusements. 
Matty’s sympathising eye always gave no- 
tice that she felt every twinge of her un- 
cle’s rheumatism, and her cheerful smile 
and ready anecdote, were always there to 
enliven his otherwise lonely hours. She 


|| was alacrity itself; if the old gentleman 
asked for something which was at the 


other end of the apartment, ** cousin 
Matty” had brought it before his elegant 
daughter had heard the request. “ Sophia, 
my dear,,’ the father would sometimes 
say, “come play me a tune or, the piano 
forte: there’s a darling: play the tune your 
poor mother liked so well.” ‘Oh, no, fa- 
ther, not now,” breathed the gentle voice 
of the amiable Sophia, “don’t you see I’m 
engaged in reading this divine poem; let 
Laura play for you. Read it aloud to your 
father, will you? Oh, no, sir, don’t ask me, 
pray, you would not. like it. Laura, do 
play for papa.” “Come, then, Laura, my 
dear, you will play for me?”’—** Papa, I’m 
busy now stringing these pearls, they will 
all be lost if { leave them—why can’t cou- 


-sin Matty play, she has nothing else to do!” 


Matilda flies to the instrument, and ends 
the filial dispute. 

The old father sighs deeply, but scarcely 
knows why. The girls are so gentle, so 
quiet, they are only thoughtless” —but still 
the sigh would rise, and no heart but the 
heart of a parent can know the bitterness 
of such a sigh. How was it possible that 
people could thus overlook the amiable and 
useful Matilda? why, she was not beautiful 
in her person, or showy in her manners. 
She was rather a plain girl, with nothing 
attractive in her face —— its angelic 
expression, and that casual observers over- 
eietnen also the sweetness of her dis- 
position, the activity of her mind, and the 
excellence of her understanding, for she 
was retiring in her habits, seldom showed 
herself in company, and scarcely ever join- 
ed in conyersation. Her elegant cousins 
looked upon her as asort of nobody, yet as 
a convenience which their father could not 
do without; and as she was always kind and 
obliging to them, and took a deal of trou- 
ble off their hands, they liked her well 
enough. There was one person in parti- 
cular, who visited at Mr. Spencer’s house, 
who was equally admired by both the beau- 
tiful sisters, and was also a great favourite 
with their father, because, in addition to 
his own endearing qualities, the parents of 
Mr. Maynard had been his most intimate 
friends:—the young gentleman was charm- 
ed with Mr. Spencer’s daughters, and 
scarcely knew which to admire most. He 
Became rather domesticated in the family 
"from being the son of an old friend, and 
had many opportunities of observing what 
a mere casual visitor would never have seen. 
He saw that the old gentleman, though the 
most indulgent of parents, and father of 
the “most beautiful and gentle beings in 
the world,” nevertheless looked up to his 
niece for all those little attentions whicy 
constitute the charm of domestic life, and 
which are so gratifying to a parent from his 
children, and which it is so natural for 
children, especially daughters, to bestow. 
He, like others, had long overlooked Ma- 
tilda, or regarded Ler only as a good quiet 
girl, who never said any thing, and took no 
pains to please, and his attention and ad- 
miration had been exclusively devoted to 
the sylph-like forms, seraph countenances, 
and silver tones of the ‘angelic sisters.” 
But this delusion was not always to con- 
tinue. He saw them neglect their invalid 
father in pursuit of frivolous amusements; 
he saw no expression of sympathy in their 
dove-like eyes for his involuntary exclama- 
tions of pain; no devoted attention to soothe 
and enliven his enforced confinement: no 
care for his personal comforts. Fer all 
these their father looked to “ cousin Mat- 
ty,” and these she bestowed in that quiet 
unobtrusive way, und with that peculiar 
manner, that carries conviction to the heart 
of an observer, that they come direct from 
the héart. ‘Cousin Matty” began to look 
charming; her quiet manners began to be 
absvlutely fascinating; he would seek to 
meet her eyes when she was engaged in 
performing some act of kindness to her 
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uncle, and convey by his own, the feelings~ 


> 
me 


she inspired. Such a heart as Matilda's! 
eld not be insensible to love—such a) 
'.cartis precisely the one most formed to 
f <1 it; bat it was long before the modest’ 
‘tilda could believe that the elegant amia- 
*‘s Mr. Maynard could ever condescend to 
tonk of her. But he did, and at length 
ade his affection verbally known to her, 
: ‘ibasked her hand of her uncle. “ Ah,”} 
~iched the old gentleman, ‘ yes, take} 

uty, but you'll take all my comfort with} 
lv, but she deserves to be happy, so my | 
~ ifishness shall not prevent it. ‘Is it) 
1 -ssible?” said the beautiful Sophia, * can | 

. es really like cousin Matty? I 
‘over should have dreamed of such a 
i. ngy but I suppose her fussy ways about 
i*.pa have made him believe she is very 
«ol, and all that, but his taste is certainly 
vcry odd.” ** Yes,” lisped the gentle 
taura, “of all things for him to chose 
fatty. 1 wonder what it’s for. If she goes 
»way, What shall Jdo for somebody to read 
to and play for Papa. I wish Mr. Maynard 
would let her stay where she is.” Both 
»sters, however, were too gentle and re- 
ined to give any audible expression to 
ticir discontent, and Matilda, though sin- 
«.vely sorry to leave her good uncle, re- 
collected that she could visit him every 
ray, and still attend to his amusements and 
. omforts—so she gave her hand to the man 
y 0 possessed her heart. Can any one 
ecubt of their being happy? 


VILLAGE SKETCHES. 





DORA. 
RY MISS MITFORD. 


Few things are more delightful than to 
swunter along these green lanes of ours, in 
‘ve busy harvest-time; the deep verdure of 
the hedge-rows, and the strong shadow of 
ie trees, contrasting so vividly with the 
liclds, partly waving with golden corn, 
partly studded with regular piles of heavy 
wheat-sheaves; the whole population 
«broad; the whole earth teeming with fruit- 
f:Iness, and the bright autumn sun career- 
ing over head; amidst the deep blue sky 
vid the fleecy clouds of the most glowing 
and least fickle of the seasons. Even a so- 
itary walk loses its loncliness in the gene- 
ral cheerfulness of nature. The air is gay 
with bees and butterflies; the robin twitters 
anong the ripening hazel-nuts; and you 
cannot proceed a quarter ofa mile, without 
encountering some merry group of leasers, 
cr some long line of majestic swains, groan- 
i vg under their rich burden, brushing the 
«ose hedges on either side, and knocking 
their tall tops against the overhanging 

ees; the very image of ponderous plenty. 

Pleasant, however, as such a procession 


is to look at, it is somewhat dangerous to} 


meet, especially in a narrow lane; and 1 
tought myself very fortunate one day last 
August, in being so near a five-barred gate 
«8 te be enabled to escape from a cortege 
of labourers and harvest-wagons, suflicic nt- 
!y noisy and bulky to convey half the wheat 
.ithe parish. On they went, men, women 
wl children, shouting, laughing, and 


-taging, in joyous expectation of the com-! 


“ug harvest-home; the very wagons nod- 
«ing from side to side as if tipsy, and 
‘ weatening every moment to break down 

suk, and tree, and ledge, and crush every 
».stacle that opposed them, It would have 
é: cn as safe to encounter the car of Jug- 
yernaut; I blest my stars; and after leaning 
ow the friendly gate until the last gleaner 
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had passed, a ragged rogue of seven years| 
old, who, with hair as white as flax, a skin} 
as brown as a berry, and features as gro-| 
tesque as an Indian idol, was brandishing |, 
his tuft of wheat-ears, and shrieking forth, || 
in a shrill childish voice, and with a most || 
ludicrous gravity, the popular song, of, 
** Buy a broom.” After watching this young | 
gentleman—the urchin is of my acquaint- 
ance—as long asa curve in the lane would | 
permit, I turned to examine in what spot 
chance had placed me, and found before} 
my eyes another picture of rural life, but! 
one as different from that which L had just! 
|| witnessed, as the- Arcadian peasants of! 
Poussin from the boors of Teniyrs, or weeds| 
from flowers, or poetry from prose. 

L had taken refuge in a harvest-field be- 
longing to my good neighbour, Farmer 
Creswell; a beautiful child lay on the ground 
at some little distance, whilst a young girl, 
resting from the labour of reaping, was 
twisting a rustic wreath ef enamelled corn- 
flowers, brilliant poppies, snow-white lily- 
bines, and light fragile hare-bells, mingled 
with tufts of the richest wheaters, around 
his hat. 

There was something in the tender 

youthfulness of these two innocent crea- 
tures, in the pretty, though somewhat fan- 
tastic occupation of the girl, the fresh wild 
flowers, the ripe and swelling corn, that 
harmonized with the season and the hour, 
and conjured up memories of ** Dis and 
and Proserpine,” and of all that is gorge- 
ous and graceful in old mythology; of the 
lovely Lavinia of our own poet, and of that 
finest pastoral of the world, the far lovler 
Ruth, But these fanciful associations soon | 
vanished before the real sympathy excited | 
j by the actors of the scene, both of whom 
|were known to me, and both objects of a 
| sincere and lively interest. 
The young gil, Dora Creswell, was the 
1 orphan niece of one of the wealthiest yco- 
||men in our part of the world, the only 
|! child of his only brother; and having lost 
'| both her parents while still an infant, had 
been reared by her widowed uncle as fend- 
ly and carefully as his own son Walter, He 
said that he loved her quite as well—per- 
haps he loved her better; for though it was 
impossible for a father not to be proud of 
the bold handsome youth, who, at eighteen, 
had a man’s strength and a man’s stature, 
was the best ringer, the best cricketer, and 
the best shot in the country; yet the fairy 
Dora, who, nearly ten years younger, was 
at once his handmaid, his housekeeper, his 
plaything, and his companion, was evident- 
ly the apple of his eye. Our good farmer 
vaunted her accomplishments, as men of 
his class are wont to boast of a high bred 
horse, or a favourite greyhound. 

She could make a shirt and a pudding, 
darn stockings, rear poultry, keep ac- 
counts, and read the newspaper; was as fa- 
| mous for gooseberry wine as Mrs. Primrose, 
}and could componnd a syllabub with any 
| dairy-woman in the county. There was not 
80 handy a little creature any where; so 
|| thoughtful and trusty about the house, and 
yet out of doors as gay asa lark, and as 
|| wild as the wind; nobody was like his Do- 
||ra. So said, and so thought Farmer Cres- 
| well: ad before Dora was ten years old, he 
had resolved that in due time she should 
|marry his son Walter, and had informed 
| both parties of his intention. , 
| Now Farmer Crcswell’s intentions were 
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the Medes and Persians. He was a fair 
sp.cimen of an English yeoman, a tall, 





| known to be unchangeable as the laws of |) 
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man, with a resolute countenance, a keen 
eye; and an intelligent smile; his temper 
was boisterous and irascible, generous and 
kind to those whom he loved, but quick to 
take offetice, and slow to pardon, expect- 
ing and exacting implicit obedience from 
allabout him. With all Dora’s good gifts, 
the sweet and yielding nature of the gentle 
and submissive little girl was undoubtedly 
the chief cause of her uncle's partiality, 
Above all, he was obstinate in the highest 
degree, and had never been known to 
yield a point, or change a resolution; and 
the fault was the more inveterate, because 
he called it firmness, and accounted ita 
virtue. For the rest, he was a person of 
excellent principle and perfect integrity; 
clear-headed, prudent, and sagacious; fond 
of agricultural experiments, which he pur. 
sued cautiously, and successfully; a good 
farmer, and a good man. . 

His son Walter. who was in person a 
handsome likeness of his father, resem. 
bled him also in many points of character, 
was equally obstina‘e, and far more fiery, 
hot, and bold. He loved his pretty cousin, 
much as he would have loved a favourite 
sister, and might very possibly, if let alone, 
have become attached to her as his father 
wished; but to be dictated to, to be chain- 
ed down to a distant engagement, to hold 
himself bound to a mere child—the very 
idea was absurd; and restraining with diff- 
culty an abrupt denial, he walked down 
jinto the village, predisposed, out of sheer 
|contradiction, te fall in love with the first 
young woman who should come in his way; 
‘and he did fall in love accordingly. 
| Mary Kay, the object of his ill-fated pas- 
jsion, was the daughter of the respectable 
mistress of a small endowed school at the 
lother end of the parish. She was a deli- 
icate, interesting creature, with a slight, 
|drooping figure, and a fair, downcast face, 
jlike a snow-drop, forming such a contrast 
|with her gay and gallant wooer, as Love, in 
jhis vagaries, is often pleased to. bring to 
j gether, 

The courstship was sceret and tedious, 
and prolonged from months to years; for 
Mary shrank from the painful contest 
which she knéw that an ayowal of their 
jattachment would occasion. At Jength her 
jmother died, and, deprived of home and 
|maintenance, she reluctantly consented to 
a private marriage; an immediate discovery 
j}ensued, and was followed by all the evils, 
jand more than all, that her worst fears had 
|anticipated. Her husband was turned from 
ithe house of his father, and in Jess than 
\three months, his death, by an inflamma 
jtory fever, left hera desolate and penny- 
\less widow—unowned and unassisted by 
ithe stern parent, on whose unrelenting 
temper neither the death of bis son, nor 
the birth of his grandson, seemed to make 
the slightest impression. But for the gene- 
ral sympathy excited by the deplorable si- 
tuation and blameless demeanour of the 
widowed bride, she and her infant might 
have taken refuge in the workhouse. The 
whole neighbourhood was zealous to relieve 
and to serve them; but their most liber 
benefactress, their most devoted friend ,was 
poor Dora. Considering her uncle‘s par 
tiality to herself as the primary cause of all 
this misery, she felt like a guilty creature; 
and casting off at once her native timidity 
and habitual submission, she had repeat 
| edly braved his anger, by the most earnest 
supplications for mercy and for pardon: 
when this proved unavailing, she tried te 
mitigate their distresses by all the assist 














square-built, muscular, stout and active! 


ance that her small means would permit 
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svery shilling of her pocket-money she | 
expended upon her poor cousin; worked | 
for them, and transferred to them every | 
present that was made to herself, from a| 
silk frock toa penny tartlet. Every thing | 
that was her own she gave, but nothing of | 
her uncle's; for, though sorely tempted to | 
transfer some of the plenty around her, to} 
those whose claims seemed so just, and | 
whose need was so urgent, Dora felt that | 
she was trusted, and that she must prove 
herself trust-worthy. 

Such was the posture of affairs at the | 
time of my encounter with Dora and little 
Walter, in the harvest-ficl; the rest will | 
be best told in the course of our dialogue. | 

** And so, madam, I cannot bear to sce 
my dear cousin Mary so sick, and so me-/ 
lancholy; and the dear, dear child, that a 
king might be proud of—only look at him!” | 
exclaimed Dora, interrupting herself, as! 


the beautiful child, sitting on the ground, |! 


in all the placid dignity of infancy, looked | 
up at me and smiled in my face; “ only j 
look at him,” continued she, “ and think of | 
that dear boy, and his dear mother living | 
on charity, and they my uncle’s lawful 
heirs, whilst I, who have no right whatev- 
er, no claim at all—I, that compared to} 
them, am but a far-off kinswoman, the! 
mere creature of his bounty, should revel | 
in comfort and in plenty, and they starving! | 
I cannot bear it, andI will not. And then} 
the wrong that he is doing himself, he that 
ig really so good and kind, to be called a 
hard-hearted tyrant by the whole country 
side. 
know that he is; so tired as he comes home, 
he will walk about his room half the night; 
and often, at meal times, he will drop his 
knife and fork, and sigh so heavily. He 
may turn me out of doors, as he threaten- 
ed, or what is worse, call me ungrateful or 
undutiful, but he shall see this boy.” 

* He never has seen him then? and that 
is the reason. you are tricking him out so 
prettily.” 

** Yes, ma’am. Mind what I told you, 
Walter! and hold up your hat, and say what 
I bid you.” 

“ Gan papa’s fowers!” stammered the 
pretty boy, in his sweet childish voice, the 
first words that I had ever heard him speak. 

** Grand-papa’s flowers!” said his zeal- 
ous teacher. 

“‘ Gan-papa’s fowers!”’ echoed the boy. 

* Shall you take him to the house, Do- 
ra?” asked I. 

**No, ma’am, for I look for my uncle 
here every minute, and this is the best 
place to ask a favour in, for the very sight 
of the great crop puts him in good hu- 
mour; not so much on account of the pro- 
fits, but because the land never bore half 
so much before, and it’s all owing to his 
management in dressing and drilling. I 
came reaping here to-day on purpose to| 
please him; for though he says he does not’ 
wish me to work in the fields, I know he} 
likes it; and here he shall see little Walter. | 





Do you think he can resist him, ga hee as some large drops fell on the wreath || 
' 


continued Dora, leaning over her infant 


|| bright as it does now, 


And he is unhappy himself too; I 


especially. I remember when my lady | 
countess came on purpose to sce our white; 
peacock, that we got in a present from | 
India, the obstinate bird ran behind a bean-| 
stack, and would not spread his train, to 
show the dead white spots on his glossy | 
white feathers, all we could do. Her lady-} 
ship was quite angry. And my recdan:l yellow | 
marvel of Peru, which used to blow at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, as regular as the | 
clock struck, was not open the other day | 
at five, when dear Miss Ellen came to) 
paint it, though the sun was shining as 
If Walter should 
scream and cry, for my uncle does some- 
times look so stern; and then it’s Saturday, 
and he has such a beard! if the child should 
be frightened! —Be sure, Walter, you don’t 
ery!” said Dora, in great alarm. 

* Gan-papa’s fowers,” replied the smi- 
ling boy, holding up his hat; and his young 
protrectress was comforted. 

At that moment the farmer was heard 
whistling to his dog in a neighbouring field, 
and fearful that my presence might injure 
the cause, I departed, my thoughts full of 
the noble little girl and her generous pur- 
| pose. 
| Thad promised to cal! the next afternoon 

to learn her success; and passing the har- 
| vest-field in my way, I found a group as- 
;sembled there, which instantly dissipated 
;my anxiety. On the very spot where we 
jhad parted, I saw the good farmer himself, 
jin his Sunday clothes, tossing little Walter 
in the air; the child laughing and scream- 
ing with delight, and his grandfather appa- 
| rently quite as much delighted as himself. 
A pale, slender, young woman, in deep 
mourning, stood looking at their gambols 
with an air of intense thankfulness; and Do- 
ta, the cause and sharer of all this happi- 
/ness, was loitering behind, playing with the 
iflowers in Walter’s hat, which she was 
|holdingin herhand. Catching my eye, the 
sweet girl came to me instantly. 


| 
| 





4 “I see how it is, my dear Dora, and I 


give you joy from the bottom of my heart. 
| Little Walter behaved well, then? 

“ Oh, he behaved like an angel.” 

** Did he say gan-papa’s fowers?” 

“Nobody spoke a word. The moment 
the child took off his hat, and looked up, 
\the truth seemed to flash on my uncle, and 
| to melt his heart at once—the boy is so like 
|his father. He knew him instantly, and 
| caught him up in his arms, and hugged him 
| just as he iz hugging him now.”’ 
“ And the beard, Dora” 


** Why, that seemed to take the child’s 





|fancy; he put up his little hands and played || 


Fs it, and laughed in his grandfather’s 
face, and flung his chubby arms around his 


neck, and held out his sweet mouth to be || 


kissed, and how my uncle did kiss him! 
I thought he never would have done; and 
then he sate down on a wheat sheaf and 


cried; and I cried too! Very strange that|| 


one should cry for happiness!” added Do- 


which she was adjusting round Walicr’s 


—— 


cousin, with the grace and fondness of a) hat; ** Very strange,” repeated she, look- 
young Madonna; “ do you think he can re- ing up, with «a bright smile, and brushing 
sist him? poor child! so helpless, so harm- || away the tears from her rosy checks with a 
less; his own blood too, and so like his! bunch of corn-flowers; “ very strange that 
father, no heart will be hard enough to hold | I should cry, when I am the happiest erea- 


out, and I am sure his will not. Onl >” || ture alive; for Mary and Walter are to live |, 


pursued Dora, relapsnig into her girlish! with us; and my dear uncle, instead of be- 
tone and attitude, as a cold fear crossed her’ ing with me, says that he loves me 
euthusiastic hope, ‘‘only,, I am half-afraid |better thanever. How very strange it is,” 
that Walter will cry. It’s », when’ said Dora, as the tears poured down faster 
one wants any thing to behave particularly || and faster, ‘‘ that I should be so foolish as to 
well, how sure it is to be naughty; my pets'' cry.” 


a- 
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———————— SSS 
NEW YEAR. 
The ceremony of wishing a happy new 
year originated with the Romans during 1°: 
joint reign of Romulus and Tatius the »...- 
bine. Onthe fist day of every Janus - 
the people presented gifts to each oth , 
aud sacrificed tothe gods for the heais « 
and welfare of their relatives and frier:: . 
Figs and datcs, covered with athin coati..;” 
of beaten gold, together with honey «au i 
newly opened flowers, were the most {i- 
|| quent offerings from one to another. Ai « 
subsequent period the British Druids were 
accustomed, on this océasion, to cut t!.- 
sacred misletoe with the golden knife, a:..| 
distribute it among the people. In the Ix’: 
ter part of the Frurteenth century, p i 
were considered very acceptable presen « 
to the ladies on a New Year’s Day. 
that time the wooden skewers with which t):~ 
dress used to be adjusted, began to go 0:1 
of fashion. It is recorded, that, during th: 
reign of Henry VII. among the gifts 1 
ceived by that monarch on a new year’s 
day, was a copy of the Bible, with a lei 
turned down at one of the verses of th. 
thirteenth chapter of Hebrews, The bo: }: 
came from Latimer, who was not in the hin- 
bit of flattering people. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day all the lords, temporal and s;"- 
ritual, together with the officers of hc 
household, were obliged to deposit Ncw 
Year's gifts at the foot of the tlirone. Gex- 
sips used to say that in th.s way her majes- 
ty replenished her wardrobe, and th .t 
though she scrupulously made a return fr 
these compliments to every individual |) 
whom they were paid, that the balance was 
always in her favour. In England the usher. 
ing in of the new year was formerly attend« 
ed with great ceremony. The young mcn 
and maids of every village used to assen:- 
ble at a very carly hour, and awake the in - 
habitants with a merry rustic song, ar« 
tender to such as admitted them into the'r 
house their spiced wassail bowl.—Boslon 
| Daily Advertiser. 


Written for the Port Folio. 

ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 

Do I not feel the dreadful pang that tears my soul 
from thee, 

And can I e’er have evidence that thou art nous) 
to me? 

I've loved thee "mid the brightening glow of suu- 
mer's beauteous day, 9 

When the young heart was beating with ite though s 


and feelings gay; 

And I have loved when sorrow o'er this blies bay 
{ mantle threw, 
| When all the witching playfulness had faded fro 
the view; ° 
} 





i T've seen thee when no eye bat mine would dave 

behold thy grief, 

| When all thy natural tenderness was bursting in re- 

| lief: 

| And Ihave thought at times, like these, eould I but 
share with thee, 

| The sorrow of thy aching heart in kindred sympath +. 

| t would forsake this erring world, its pleasures an. 

j its wiles, 

| And lie entombed in Paradise—cheered only by thy 

smiles. 

| But thou hast bid my heart in grief to live forever on 
Showw me the gates of heaven, but to be from the.» 

thrown, 
| C will not eall thee cruel, maid, beeause thou eoul.l.: 
not love, 
But I will mourn my incffieieney thy maiden heart 
to move; » 

1 must live on as one whose sun of life is darkly s«t 

Prepared for immortality, and earthly thoughts fo. 


get; ¥ 
| And if that heart should ever feel affection's purest 





flame, 
ite objeet be all worthiness—a blesssng on th; 
ang yale PR WALTER. 
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GLEN LYNDEN. 


The following extract is from a fragment 
under the above title, in ¢he Friendship’s 
Offering, and is written by Mr. Pringle, 
the editor of that work, Itis of that sweet, 
tranquil, beautiful order of writing, which 
the public taste did ill to abandon, for a 
time, for the wishy-washy sentimental, 
poured forth, like an inundation—the poe- 
try of assumed fecling and affected volup- 
tiousness. ‘This poem, we are informed, 
is part of a larger one projected in South 
Africa, in 1824, and not likely (which we 
regret) ever to be completed. The tale is 
simple: the owner of the ruins of Lynden, 
now a farmer, surrounded by his offspring, 
aud a friendless girl, to whom he has sup- 
plied the want of a parent, meets disap- 
pointment at home, and emigrates to South 
‘Africa. Here the fragment concludes. The 
following extract will give some idea of the 
author’s style:— 

Far up the dale, where Lynden’s ruined towers 
O’erlooked the valley from the old oak wood, 

A lake blue gleaming from deep forest bowers, 
Spread its fair mirror to the landscape rude: 

Oft by the margin of that quiet flood, 

And through the groves and hoary ruins round, 
Young Arthur loved to ream in lonely mood; 

Or here, amid tradition’s haunted ground, 

Long silent hours to lie in mystic musings drown'd. 


near the fire-place. The Red Bird and the 
Sun came in first, to whom chairs were of-| 
fered, and they sat down; the other two 
came in and stood up by the door, Gagnier| 
told me to give them something to eat after | 
he had finished his meal, which I did; they} 
ate bread ond drank water, but declined| 
eating fish. After dinner they enquired | 
the news. Gagnier told them there was 
none, except of rumour that the Indians | 
had bad intentions—that they designed to 
kill the whites. ‘hey made no reply. They 
pretended to be greatly fatigued—said 
they had been a long time out a hunting— 
desired him to carry them to the village in 
a cart, about three miles distant from the 
house, as their canoe had descended the 
Wickonsin and gone up the Mississippi to 
the Prairie. This he declined. The Red 
Bird was sitting near Gagnier, fixing the 
hammer of his gun witha file; Gagniertook 
it and fixed it forhim. They asked for his 
pipe to smoke, and he gave it; suddenly 
they pretended not to understand the 
Chippewa language, in which they had 
been conversing. When he spoke they 
laughed at him. lL advised him to send 
them off, but he disregarded me. As I was 
stooping down at work, I heard a gun cock; 
as I raised my head, the gun was discharg- 
ed by Red Bird at my husband, and killed 
him instantly. At the same moment the 
** death cry” was given by the others, and 
two guns discharged; one, I think, by Chi- 
chongsic, and the other by young Red 
Bird. 1am not mistaken as to the Indians, 
I know them well. I next saw Pascall Me- 
nard (a boy) falling out at the window, and 
supposed he was dead. ‘The Sun was then 
endeavouring to kill Lipcap with the butt 
of his gun—he finally got away from them, 
and ran out of the house. The Sun was 
the last Indian who remained—he advanc- 
ed towards me with his gun presented as 
though he would fire, but suddenly drop- 
ed it. I seized the gun, and ran away with 
it, As I came out at the door, the Indians 
were standing there reloading. I passed 
them as they held their ramrods in their 
mouths, and chased the Sun around the 
house. He kept wavering his hand at me 
to desist from firing at him, which I did, 
as I wished to escape. As 1 came‘round to 
the door I ran into the house,and caught up 
| my eldest child who was crying very hard 
between his father’s knees as he lay dead 
upon the floor—his throat was cut from ear 
to ear, and all of that part of the head co- 
vered with hair was scalped. I then left 
him, and ran with the child in my armsinto 
a morass near by to hide myself. 1 did not 
even think of my youngest child. 

Before the guns were fired, the Sun 
took Gagnier’s gun to the door. Gagnier 
told Lipcap to take it away, which he did. 
Attempted to take down his pistols also, 
but was prevented—Red Bird asked why 
he would not let them see his fire-arms. 
Gagnier merely replied that he did not 
choose them to have them. 

The prisoners appeared to be aware of 
the-intention of Red Bird—they made no 
effort to prevent him orremove him. Five 
guns were fired, three in the house, two 
outside. ‘The Sun and Red Bird were sit- 
ting down when Red Bird fired—they were 
not distant from each other. Neither had 
blankets on, They were all armed. 1 have 
never entered the house since I escaped 
i it. It stands alone, but one house in 
sight. 

It will be recollected that Red Bird, the 
principal criminal, died in prison; and his 
two accomplices have recently been par- 


Bold feats of war, fierce feuds of elder times, 
And wilder elfin legends, half forgot 
And half preserved in uncouth ballad rhymes, 
Had peopled with romantic tales the spot; 
And here save bleat of sheep, or simple nots 
Of shepherd’s pipe far on the upland lone, 
Or linnet in the bush or lark afloat 
“Blithe carolling, or stockdove’s plaintive moan, 
No sound of living thing through the long day was 
known. 
No sound—save, aye, one small brook’s tinkling dash, 
Down the gray mossy cliffs; and midst the lake, 
The quick trout springing oft with gamesome plash, 
And wild ducks rustling in the sedgy brake, 
And sighing winds that scaree the willows shake, 
And hum of bees among the blossom’d thyme, 
And pittering song of grasshoppers that make , 
Throughout the glowing meads their mirthful chime, 
All rich and soothing sounds of summer's fragrant 
prime. 
Here Arthur loved to roam—a dreaming boy 
Erewhile romantic reveries to frame, 
Or read adventurous tales with thrilling joy, 
‘Till his young breast throbbed high with thirst fur 
fame; 
But with fair manhood’s dawn a softer flame 
>Gan mingle with his martial musings high; 
And trembling wishes—which he feared to name, 
Yet oft betrayed in many a balf-drawn sigh— a 
"Told that the hidden shaft deep in his heart did lie. 
And there were eyes that from long silken: lashes 
With stolen glance could spy his seeret pain — 
Sweet hazel eyes, whose dewy light out-flashes 
Like joyous day-spring after summer rain: , 
And she, the enchantress, loved the youth again 
With maiden’s first affection, fond and true. 
—Ah! youthful love is like the tranquil main, 
Heaving ‘neath smiling skies its bosom blue— 
Beautiful as a spivit—calm, but fearful too! 


= ee 





{Reported for the Statesman.] 

The United States vs. Chichongsic, or the Lit- 
tle Buffalo, and Waniga, or the Sun. 
Sxrt. 1, 1828. Tried on indictment as; 
accomplices of the Red Bird in the murder 
of Registre Gagnier, before James Duane 
Doto, additional Judge of the United States 
for the Michigan Territory. 


The Testimony v4 Mrs. Gagnier, widow of 
. Gagnier. 

On the 28th of June, 1827, about 3 P.M., 

the prisoners, with Red Bird and his son, 


came to my house while the family was at 
dinner. 1 was standing at the wash-tub 




















doned by the president of the United 
States—the first instance of clemency of a 
similar kind which has occurred during his 
administration. 











































































VARIETY. 
Singular effect of beauty on a young man, . 
—Bishop Dupuy invited one day to dinner ¢ 
two clergymen and three ladies; he noticed a 
that during the whole repast, the youngest 
of the two ae had his eyes steadily : 
fixed on one of the ladies, who was very y 
handsome. The Bishop, after dinner, when w 
the ladies had retired, asked him what he d 
thought of the beauty he had just been t! 
looking at. The clergyman answered, ti 
“ My lord, in looking at the lady I was re. tl 
flecting that the beautiful forehead will one in 
day be covered with wrinkles; that the co- w 
ral on-het lips will pass to her eyes, the nm 
vivacity of which will be extinguished; that sl 
the ivory of her teeth will be changed to 
ebony; that to the lilies and roses of her ve 
complexion, the withered appearance of ra 
care will succeed; that her fine soft skin te 
will become a parchment; that her 
agreeable smiles will be converted into gri- 
maces; and that at length she will become | 
the antidote to love.” I never should have ph 
supposed, said the Bishop, that the sight at 
of a fine woman should have inspired a of 
young man with such profound meditations. co} 
Scolding.—I never knew a scolding per” * 
son that was able to govern a family. What yar 
makes people scold? Because they cannot i . 
govern themselves. How then can they 7 
govern others? Those who govern well are > 
generally calm. They are prompt and re- = 
solute, but steady and mild. - 
There are no less than 2,533 varieties of _ 
the Rose, of which 18 belong to the Moss wor 
rose, 20 to the Dog rose, 1,213 to the the 
Province rose. Th 
One of the new beds in Windsor Cas. en 
tle, including the furniture, cost one thou- 
sand pounds, and it is to be stili farther or- Oh! 
namented with costly and rare feathers dis 
played on the canopy. Ral 
In a subterraneous passage near Lyons, a = 
vase has been found, said to contain a great The 
quantity of jewels and antique ornaments, Ane 
together with some pieces of gold of the Her 
emperor Claude. The whole is said to be 
estimated at $200,000. Ran 
On dits.—That in addition: to coloured 
check shirts and black cravats, gentlemen Nor 
will assume sailor’s trowsers and jackets, Man 
deep blue. 
That the cards of visitors will be exhibit- 
ed on mantel-pieces, still more glaringly, = 
in order that the number and quality of the 
acquaintance of the house may be the bet- same 
ter known. He 
That gentlemen will continue to wea Ww 
their hats in the side boxes of the theatre, from 
and particularly on the front seats when la- coun 
dies are near them. disex 
That the sleeves of the ladies will be fur- cony 
ther enlarged about the shoulders, in order anu 
to resemble prodigious omelettes . to fir 
That the gold chains connected with the Bus m 
watches in the pockets and worn over the Wer 
waistcoats of the gentlemen will be multi B from 
plied, and extended to coats of mail. in w 
f That the fashionable shuffle called dane topic 
ing is to be brought nearer to the simple B that 
walking gait, and the consusion produced BH « trig 
by a dozen ments for cotillion @ ment 
ahead, will be amply increased by doubling Batten 
the number. Porta 





That each belle shall be accompanied is 
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the streets by six beaux at the least, for the 
accommodation of other pedestrians, and 
the general preservation of order. 

That the ladies have unanimously agreed 
they will never carry in their hair, at one 
time, more flowers than would fill a large 
Gower-pot. 

That in order to support the well-earned 
character of Philadetphia for cleanliness 
and philanthropy, the unhappy race of op- 
pressed negro servants shall be instructed 
to employ two hours every morning in con- 
versing together on their forlorn situation, 
while they endeavour carefully to saturate 
the pavement with water—that when the 
thermometer is below 32 degrees, an addi- 
tional number of pailfuls be dashed over 
them—and that as many pieces of hose be 
introduced as possible, so that passengers 
who endeavour to escape on the other side 
may enjoy the sprinkling of the healthful 
shower. 

That when at parties music begins, con- 
versation will grow louder and more gene- 
ral, and every proof be given that few at- 
tend to the “concord of swect sounds.— 

Nat. Gaz. 


Tut Parze Appressrs.—The Philadel- 
phia papers contain the Addresses spoken 
at the theatres in that city on the evening 
of January ist. We are not in the habit of 
copying these things, and such as these are 
not worth copying. They would not 
rank as high among the productions of 

nius, as a majority of our Carriers’ ad- 

s, and we should be unwilling to pay 
so much more for them as the City Watch- 
men, Lamplighters, Chimney sweeps, &c. 
usually pay for theirs. We could find a 
dozen fellows, who would make six dozen 
such, for the hundred dollars, though they 
would doubtless, be ashamed of the job 
the last nine lines of the one spoken at 
The Walnut Street Theatre, are quite 
enough for a sample. 


Oh! may the standard that to-night we 
Taise, 

Rally the muses as in earlier days, 

And lure from Envy’s self half-willing 
praise: 

The genuine Drama re-assume her part, 

And hold her just dominion o’er the heart: 

Here bid her Shakspeare’s genius, uncon- 
fin’d, 

Range throughout worlds as boundless as 
his mi 

Nor cease her efforts till beneath her reign, 

Mankind submissive wear bright Virtue’s 


chain. 
Boston Bulletin. 


THE MIRROR. 


HOW TRIFLING LADIES ARE! 

Why do we hear so many complaints 
from the young and dashing beaux of our 
country of the low and trifling subjects 
discussed by the ladies in their general 
conversation? This we deem by no means 
an unimportant question: at least, it is one 
to find a satisfaction for which has caused 
us much hitherto ineffectual cogitation.— 
Were we to form our judgment solely 
from the self-important, knewing manner 
in which the complainants speak on this 
topic, we should immediately conclude 
that those of the fairer sex who deal in 
“trifles light as air,” do go because their 
mental capacities will not justify them in 


'. 








pretend not to be very critical judges in 


ally oes to out own observation. We|| MARIA ANTOINETTE JONES. 


The numerois acts of urparallelled cru- 


matters of mind, but certainly within the || elty which were perpettat.t by the Goths, 


; 


manifests more extensive research, great-| 
er profundity of thought, more elegance 
and fluency of diction, than we have yet | 
met with among our friends of the nobler) 
sex. How shall we be able, to reconcile 
the above complaint with our own experi- 
ence? The task is difficult of perform- 


e’en to fail.” 

the ladies, 

That the law of their system has early imprest 

The importance of fitting themselves to each guest; 

And, of course, that full oft when they trifle and 
la , 

"Tis hs gratify triflers who strat in their way. 

We will here hazard the assertion that 
if the pretty, polite, obsequious, bowing 
beax, who boast so much of man’s mental 
ascendancy over the fair,” will only conde- 
scend for a few minutes to think, (in 
the meaning of the term, that in nine cases 
out of ten, conversations with which la- 
dies have entertained them, have grown 
out of some observation which was intro- 
duced by themselves. Is it not ungene- 
rous then in them to complain? Does it 
not argue a great want of gratitude to 
them to censure their female friends for 
not more than tolerably entertaining them 
with reffections on subjects which they 
have started? Let our young gentlemen 
be careful to introduce some more impor- 
tant and entertaining topics than they 
generally do, and we will undertake ta say 
that, provided the topic be one in which 
ladies ought to possess information, they 
will have no occasion to complain of dull- 
ness in female conversation. But, until 
they do so, we must agree with the author 
quoted above when he says— 

As well might the child of its mother complain, 
As wanting true wisdom, or soundness of brain, 
Because that at times, when it hangs on her breast 
She with “lulla-by-baby,” beguiles it to rest. 

*Tis then weakness of mind that induces the strain, 
For wisdum to blockheads is prattied in vain. 


OBSERVATOR. 


We plead in justification of 








Written for the Port Felio. 
STANZAS. 


Oh, ever thus from childheod's hour, 
~ I've seen my fondest hopes decay. 
Lalla Rookh, 
She wrote upon the sparkling sand, 
Where dash'd the ocean's spray; 
But fast as formed bencath her wand, 
The words were washed away. 


And as she mark’d the flowing tide, 
And watehed the rising sea, 

“*Tis ever thus,” the maiden cried, 
“Oh! ever thus with me,” 


She tarn’d towards the setting sun, 
To view its roseate ray; 
But while its light she gazed upon, 
“It faded fast away. 


And as the clouds, with crimson dyed, 
She sadly stood to see; 

“°Tis ever thus,” the maidey éried; 
“ Oh! ever thas with me,” 








attempting to discuss aught of greater im- 
portance. of pen unwilling to 
adopt such a conclusion, as it is diametri¢ 


West Point, N.T, 


ance, but let us not shrink from underta-)| 
king, for “in great attempts ’tis glorious| 


circle of our acquaititance, and its peri-|/and Vandals who endeavouted to prevent — 
phery is not large, there are several la-||the ¢chievment of the liberties of our an- 
dies whose conversation, in our opinion, ||cestors, are too well known, to all whe 


have paid the least attention to the histo- 
ry of the country. Had they been confined 
to the common enormities of modern war- 
fare, they would have been passed by un- 
noticed, or if noticed, they wouid have 
been pourtrayed by the pencil of the im- 
partial historian, who would rather hide’ 
them from the view of mortals, than pre- 
sent them to the gaze and contemplation 
of succeeding generations. 

Of all the bloody deeds that were per- 
petrated by the savage allies of England, 
that which closed in death the life and 
|hopes of Maria Antoinette Jones, was the 
most cruel and appalling. 

This young and beautiful girl was the 
daughter of an American Loyalist. She 
was celebrated alike for her beauty and 
talents; and the reputation of her thousand 
bewitching charms, induced an English of- 
ficer to seek for her, and if possible to ob- 
tain her hand in holy wedlock. 

Although the situation of affairs hetween 
the coloniesand the Canadas was such, as 
to forbid the officer’s having an opportu- 
nity ofbecoming acquainted with the cel- 
ebrated beauty, he, by stratagem, and ad- 








| 





dress, obtaincd an interview, and soon for- 
med an intimate acquaintance with her 
| whose charms he had so often spoken of, 
| but which, till now, he had never witness- 
ed. 
At the first interview he found that all 
|the encomiums which had been lavished 
jon Antoinette, did not exceed, nay, they 
joa not equal her real merits, and his fond 
| heart became enamoured of one who was 
born for the happiness of man, and to 
spread around the sphere that encircled 
her, the most extatic delight. 

The officer, after having remained some 
few days in the neighborhood of the resi- 
dence of the family of Miss Jones, without 
being suspected, made known to her, in 
an open and unequivocal declaration, the 
sentiments of his heart, and solicited her 
ber hand in wedlock. 

He was an officer of more than ordinary 
rank ; had distinguished himself in several 
battles on the continent, particularly at Es- 
tramudara—-his form was well-turned, dig- 
nified and imposing ; Maria loved him, and 
pledged herself that she would wed him, 
and him only. 

His absence had already been protract- 
ed beyond the time of limitation, and as 
his services were requested by his General, 
he hastened to the Canadas, but first pro- 
mised to return in the course of a few 
weeks, and make good the promises he 
had plighted in:the presence of the Al- 
mighty. 

Soon after he returned to his native 
camp, an order was issued, forbidding any 
one to cross the Canadian line, on pain of 
death, and requiring all to be on the alert 
to discover, if any one dared to intrude on 
the decrees of his majesty of England, 
and offered a large reward for any one 
who should be detected in venturing te 
disobey the mandates of the government. 
Thus cut off from her whom he loved, ‘ ‘not 
wisely, but too well,” and having ascer- 
‘tained that the commander of the British 
armies had issued a decree, whereby the 
sa were let loose on the unprotected 
b settlers, the officer, aware of the 
danger that attended Antoinctte, whilst 
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She remained in the dominion of,the rebels, 


‘neither of us can réccive the white man’s 


'| fying expressions, was too much; the poor 


secretly offered the reward of a barrel of, reward, neither of us shall haye it; and || innocent shrieked wildly, and sunk on the 


ardent liquors tu any one who would _pro-) 
~ cure her safe passage across the wilder- 
ness, to his place of encampment. Two 
Indians, the one called Kitefoot, the other 
Eagle-head, undertook the task, and the 
innocent and confiding girl submitted her- 
self to their protection, little dreaming of 
the fate that was destined to await her. 
They had travelled two days and nights 
on their journey ; and the tender and blush- 
ing girl received from her guides and pro- 
tectors, every mark of kindness and atten- 
tion that she could wish, and thanked her 
kind stars that the fates had been so kind 
to her; and indulged in a thousand anti- 
cipated joys, that were to be afforded by 


him whom she had chosen for her lord and | : 
\|ing bis indignation, and feeling all the no-!/ carry, among the baggage of his camp, a 


master. 


{the Englishman shall lose his treasure.” 
| Eaglehead gazed with firmness on the 
‘enraged and malignant Kitefoot, and turn- 


|} shoulder of the nurse in helpless idiocy, 
|deafand dumb! Mr. Curtis, the King’s au- 
Lrist, was applied te, and after a considera- 


ling to pick up his rifle which lay upon the| ble period had elapsed, symptoms of re- 


i ground, his eye for a moment was removed || turning reason appeared. . 
||}also recovered her speech and hearing.— 


|from the object on which it had lingered, 


jand Kitefoot taking advantage of it, with} 
!| one fell blow piunged h’s tomahawk in the | 
‘head of the unsuspecting and helpless An-| 


toinette, and laid her lifeless on the spot; 
|and with a horrid laugh gloried in the deed 
he had perpetrated. 
|bounty,” he exclaimed, as he glanced his 
furious eye on Eaglehead, “take the re- 
| ward of thy cowardice, and meet thy foe, 
}arm to arm, and breast to breast.” 

Eaglehead no longer capable of restrain- 


“Now take thy) 


She has now 


London pap. ys 
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- DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





Richard [1f—tn the town of Leicester, 
the house is shown where Richard the 
|| ‘Third passed the night before the battle of 
| Bosworth: and there is a story of him still 
|| preserved in the corporation records,which 
|\ illustrates the caution and darkness of that 
|Prince’s character. It was his custom to 





They had now arrived near the end of |ble and generous feelings of his nature |, cumbersome wooden bed, which he pre. 


their jonrney; a few more hours would, 

; them to its, conclusion,’and all would 
be well. Asthey paoceeded slowly thro’) 
the forest, Kitefoot’s countenance began to 
assume asombre aspect; he was dull and! 


| springing into action, threw aside his rude 


vestments, and with a fierce leap, sprung 
upon the murderer, a fierce and dreadful 
struggle ensued; for a while it was uncer- 
tain which would triumph; but at last the 


|; tended was the only bed he could sleep 
l\in. Here he contrived a secret receptacle 
|| for his treasure, which lay concealed un- 
| der a weight of timber. After the fatal 
|| day on which Richard fell, the Earl of 


Gods and justice awarded the vantage to || Richmond entered Leicester with his victo- 
ithe noble Eaglehead: he triumphed, and || "ious troops; the friends of Richard were 
in an instant, Kitefoot lay a bleeding and a |pillaged, but the bed was neglected 
dying vitcim at his feet. For a moment he || by every plunderer as useless lumber. The 
struggled to revive and renew the attack, || owner of the house afterwards discovering 
within a mile or two of their destination; '| but life was fast ebbing: the ‘*death-eagle || the hoard, became suddenly rich without 
when suddenly he halted, and seizing Ea-| flapped her broad wing” over his frame: |#"y visible cause. He bought lands, and 
glehead by the throat, exclaimed, ‘I have |he uttered a deep anda thrilling shriek, | 4t length arrived at the dignity of being 
been thinking which of us shall have the land sunk to rise no more! || Mayor of Leicester. Many years after- 
reward which is promised for the safe de-, Eaglehead joyed amid his triumph and |; wards, his widow, who had been left in 
livery of this maiden to the English officer | his sorrows; and having disposed of the, §Teat affluence, was murdered for her 
—if Eaglehead have it, Kitefoot cannot ; | body of Antoinette, and placed it in a state | wealth by her servant maid, who had been 
if Kitefoot receives it, then it is lost to Ea- || of security, departed to convey the sad in-| Privy to the affair; and at the trial of this 
glehead—say—shall I cut your throat, or || telligence of the unnatural murder to the || Woman and her accomplices, the whole 


moody, whilst Eaglehead was animated, 
communicative, and happy. 

For some hours, the party passed along) 
the path-way; Kitefoot, preserving his dull 
and morbid manner, until they arrived) 





. ° . | " > ° 
yon cut mine?” There was a kind of en- | officer who had confided to his protection 


ergy in his manner, which told too well | the lovely maiden. 

that he was not to be -trifled with—his| With a bosom swelling with grief, rage 
sun-burnt aud weather-beaten countenance | and despair, the heart broken lover repair- 
displayed a correct picture of the opera- | ed to the place of bloodshed, and fell life- 
tions of the contending passions ; and al- 1 less upon the yet bleeding body of her who 
though Eaglehead was not intimidated by | who was every thing to him, and without 
the boisterous manners of his assailant, he | whom the world were nothing, and with 


dreaded the approaching storm and mortal | her soon slumbered in the same grave. || 
'| The shock of affliction was too heavy: his |} 


contest. 

Faglehead, dashing back the hand of | nature could not support it; and the lovers 
Kitefoot with rage and indignation, coolly | met only in the regions of the happy. ‘The 
and yet firmly replied, “ Kitefoot, I did | officers and soldiers of the garrison, being 
notjexpect this from a warrior so renowned | informed of the melancholy fate of Cap- 
as you are—from one who has been the)/tain Hilliard, repaired to the spot, and 
boast of his tribe, and who has been fol-'| whilst the melancholy band chaunted a 
lowed as an example of virtue. The re- | death hymn over the bodies of the unfor- 
ward will be paid and divided equa'ly be- lenate lovers, they were committed to the 
tween us; Kitefoot will receive no more || sepulchre, amid the shades of the forest, 


than Kaglehead, and Eaglehcad no more || and a little monument was erected by the}) 


than Kitefoot.” | rude artists of the garrison, to perpetuate 


*¢\ will have none of it,”* said Kitefoot, 


“tor I will have the whole; Eaglehead | misfortunes and virtues—their history and |) 


shall have the whole of it or none—here is 
my bosom as bare as it was when first my 
mother mantled it with the oak leaf of the 
forest—lay thine as bare, and contend with 
me for life and victory.” Eaglehead start- 
ed back with 


for the reward of the white man?—nay, 
Y’ll not stain my hands with blood so base 
as thine—I despise such a wretch as thou 
art, and I will not digrace my people by 
fighting with one so infamous and vile— 


cover thy coward bosom, lest thy rapa- | 


cious and sordid heart should escape its | 
boundaries. Nay, do not frown, you can- 

uot look me dead—Eaglehead cannot be | 
frighened by Kitefoot.” ] 
The sordid Kitefoot, worked up to the) 


very climax of rage 


have assailed his noble opposer, but he | rushed to a ‘ 
dared not, and grasping his tomahawk, he ||her arms. The 


! 


indignation; fight thee, | 
thou ungrateful one!—contend with thee, 


and madness, would | vailing, and im an unhappy moment she 


their memories, and to commemorate their 

juntimely fall. Eaglehead, for his fidelity 
jand heroism, was rewarded by his majesty 
|of England with an appropriate medallion, 
j|\and afterwards was distinguished among 
|, the bravest of the warriors of his tribe. 


uation of Hume’s History of England, vol. 
|. chap. XIX, page 440, the interesting 


\facts, on which the foregoing paragraphs 


,, are founded.J]—Lit. Subaltern. 








A beautiful-and interesting child, the 
infant daughter 6f a gentleman at the west 
end of the town, became One day ex- 
tremely disobedient. ‘The usual schemes 
of the nurse to pacify the child Were una- 


with her eharge in 
transition from 


(The reader will find, in Bissett’s contin- 


| transaction came to light, 
| 
—_—_=—— 
Conspiracy against the Czar.—In the Lon- 
{don Standard, (the Duke of Wellington's 
;ablest supporter;) we find the following 
| editorial article, The Standard is’a press 
| which weighs well what it says, aud which 
| seldom deals in random assertions. 
** The Gazette of Lyons states that Jussuf 
| Pacha received 200,000 ducats, and an asy- 
lum in Russia, as the price of his treason. 
| The same paper also adds that the situa- 
| tion of the Emperor of Russia was critical, 
|as a secret socicty in the army was discov- 
ered, which had for its object to put Con- 
| stantine on the throne. 

Of this plot we have heard before, but it 
is generally understood that the Grand 
The Poles, 
| however, are discontented, and it is proba- 
|, ble that a conspiracy of some kind is hatch- 
jing in Poland. We are much mistaken if 





| Duke is totally averse to it. 





|, the Emperor of Russia will not ere long 
|| have something else to attend to besides 
j,enlarging his dominions,” 


{ ————— 


HOME. 





| 
|| "Tis sweet to hear the wateh-dog's honest bark 
| Bay dee, hed i » as we draw near 
home; 
*Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and Jook brighter when we come. 
Byron. 
Of all the thoughts that swell the bosom 
of the wanderer, and wake the thrill of joy 
or sorrow there, the thought of Home is the 
highest and holliest. It is the magnet of 
his every thought by day, and calls up the 
happy vision of felicityat night. It is the 
last earthly charm that can call the throb 
of happiness to the heart of the soul sick 
and dispairing child of misfortune, and is 











replied in a voice of thunder, since |! light to darkness, counled with some terri- 





the sacred seat of tranquillity, to preserve 
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“ean feel, the return to his home and the 
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which, inviolate, the patriot will pour forth 4 


to the best blood of his bosom. . 
Few can realize the blessings they enjoy 


in possessing a home—but the houseless || Hebrews. 


vagrant—the outcast from society—the 
wanderer without end or aim—they can 
tell that life is protracted existence without 
it—that all which makes us bear misfortune 
with fortitude, and grief without repining, 
is the soothing thought that we have home 


und friends,—that there are some who care | 


for us—that “there is an eye will mark 


our coming, and look brighter when we| 
» 


come. 

This endearing association connected 
with home, is seated deep in the heart. It 
js to our existence what the sun is to the 
day, and what the moon is to the night. 
While we have a home endeared to us by 
the presence of those whom we love best— I 
who have lived with us from youth, enjoy-|, 
ed our pleasures, and sympathised with us | 
in our sorrow, who would rejoice at our 
well being, and give a tear to our adversity 
—then if we lose our home we lose the sun 
of our prosperity, and the mild beam that 
throws its silver radiance round the dark- 
ness of our night of adversity and despair. 
Then indeed we realize that 


“Through pleasures and palaces though we may 


roam, 
Be it ever so humble there's no place like home.” 





The man who leaves his birth place to || 
rove through the imaginary pleasures of i 
foreign scenes, thinks he is in the pursuit )| 
of happiness. But follow him over a tem- | 
pestuous ocean—through lands, where the | 
brightest flowers and the richest fruits 
spring spontaneous at his feet—follow him | 
to the splendid and hospitable courts of | 
kings and princes—or where he can muse || 
over the ruins of mighty citics, states and || 
empires—and perhaps during the feverish || 
excitement which changing scenes of beau- |! 





ty and grandeur rise in the mind—he may || brunettes; their complexions are not so dark || 


enjoy ahigh degree of pleasure. | 

But see him, in the hour of seclusion, || 
when he sighs for the friends who once sat |} 
with him round the cheerful hearth—friends | 
far, far away, where he may never meet || 
them again, and dhere the bitterness of his || 
sorrow—the sickening anguish of his va-/| 
cant heart will tell how vainly he has roam- | 
ed in the pursuit of that bliss which is only | 
found by never roaming. 

But change the scene—see him on his| 
journey to the place of his birth--his city | 
mansion or his homely cot—his “ lowly 
thatched cettage” or splendid palace—it is 
the same—the same emotions of pleasure 
swell his heart—the scenes of his youthful | 
days, long buried in the dark untroubled | 
wave of oblivion, emerge to the light of | 
memory. 





} 
} 
“ And all that was, at once appears.” | 


See him, happy through a long, and) 
seemingly never ending journey—because |} 
itis toward home, where lies the centre of || 
his affections, where he trusts he shall 


“ Take a cup o’kindness yet, 


Where, it seems to him, he can recal his 
youth, and live over again, the days when | 
he was innocent and when he was happy. 

Of all the pleasures which the wenewer 


embrace of his friends is the happiest. He| 
may have tasted hours and days of plea- 
sure, but that is his first of unalloyed hap- 


\ daughter; will you give her to me, and let 


PORT FOLIO. 


Marriage Ceremonies, E?c. of the Cana- 
ian Indians—The marriage ceremonies 
in many particulars, were like those of the | 
They purchase their -wives by | 
|| making presents, as Abraham’s servant pur- | 
||chased Rebecca for Isaac, and Jacob pur- 
|| chased Leah and Rachel. A young warrior 
|| addresses the father of his beloved ina short 
|| speech to this purport: “Father, I love your 











| the small roots of her heart twine round | 
||mine?”? On permission having been obtain- | 
ed, he brings his presents, and leaves them | 
at the door of the lodge or wigwam; if they 
i are accepted, he visits his mistress, and re- 
'| mains all night with her; and so he contin- 
|| ues to do for two or three months before the | 
|| wedding is celebrated. After feasting and | 
|| dancing, the high priest or prophet finish- 
es the ceremony, when the bride presents | 





| Though vain thy patient suffering to dispel 


a caké to her husband, and divides an ear of | 
Indian corn between them: The bride is 
then carried by her bride’s maids, in a buf- 
falo skin, to her husband’s cabin. Polyga- 
my and divorce were common to Jews and 
Indians; but among the latter it is not gene- 
ral. The Indian females are naturally gen- 
tle, modest, and silent, they are passionate- 
ly fond of their children, and are submis- 
sive slaves, and at the same time affection- 
ately attached to their husbands. This 
they evince by self immolation, after the 
manner of the eastern wives. Among the} 
few poisonous plants of Canada is a shrub, 
which yields a wholesome fruit, but contains | 
in its roots a deadly juice, which the widow | 
who wishes not to survive her husband, | 
drinks. An eye witness describes its effects | 
the woman having resolved to dic,chaunted 
her death song and funeral services: she 
then drank off the poisonous juice, was 
seized with shivering and convulsions, .and 
expired in a few minutes on the body of her 
husband. In their persons they are small} 





and well made; many of them, if dressed “. 


English fashion, would be counted pretty 


as to veil their blushes. It is curious to see 
them teddling after their tall husbands, luad- 
ed with gear, and perhaps an infant fasten-| 
ed on_the top of the bundle. However, 
they are indemnified when they grow old 
for as among the ancient Germans, theirau- 
thority and advice are then paramount. 


Dr, Walsh, in the Amulet for 1829. 





Written for the Port Folio. ‘ 
SONNET. 


Fair queen of night! how beautifully mild, 
Thy crescent *mid the envious clouds appears: 
Dark vapours gather round thy pathway wild, 
To shade thy brilliawee, and to mock thy wars, 
Tomar thy prospects, and to damp with fears 
The generous ardour that affection wears. 


‘The mists that round thy truth may darkly swell, 
Though cruel malice with its bitter breath, 
Would shroud thy lustre with the pall of death, 


| Glide on serene! good spirits round thee dwell! 


Celestial ministers! whose radiant smile 
Shall buoy thee high from calumny’s dark spell:— 
Bright crescent queen—triumphant over guile, 
Unsullied, proud and pure, though envious foes 
revile. Tr C.C. 





Written for the Port Folio, 
BRUTUS. 

This play was performed on Monday 
evening at Walnut street Theatre, by Mr. 
E. Forrest, at his benefit: We do not ad- 
mire the ‘selection of two plays for one 
evening, by the same author. John How- 


_—_— — - “ = _—_—. 


of “ Brutus * and Therese the orphan of 
Geneva, both of which were presented on 
| Monday evening. To the latrer, we yield 
|unqualificd praise; the incidents are spirit- 
\stiring, and the language often eloquent. 
| But, judging from the enactment of Brutus 
(for-we never read the play) we concieve 
that Mr. Forrest could have chosen a score 
of better plays;—and those too, to which 
he could impart tenfold more interest than 
to that of the Roman consul. We speak 
not of the interest of the play itself; but 
the language of the Roman is not as it 
should be. There is not the fire—the 
glow—which should pervade such a char- 
acter. With what eloquent appeals to the 
feeling heart—with what irresistible apos- 
trophes to liberty, and beautiful metaphors 
of the ancient mythology of the gods, could 
itbe made to abound! There were, in- 
|deed, a few spirited passages: but taken 
as a whole, we certainly cannot think’ Mr. 
Paine has succeeded remarkably well. 
There is a want of manliness of expression: 
there is a dearth of originality, which ren- 
ders much of it “a thrice told tale;” and 
even the natural energetic action of Forrest 
himself. ‘ withall appliances and means 
to boot,” could not make it what it should 
be. Therese, the Orphan of Geneva, ap- 
peared to us tobe much superior,consider- 
ing the subject. The mysterious Carwin 
is well displayed as a villain; and the shift- 
ing scene: the storm: the peasants: the 
orphan and the closing act where the work- 
ing terrors of the miscteant are so vividly 
conceived, give the indelible stamp of ge- 
nius to the production. There is some- 
thing in this resembling the powerful ma- 
gic of the German drama; the might and 
mystery of Kotzebue. Itis in such wri- 
ting, that the genius of Mr. Paine has been 
most developed. The part of Carwin can- 
not be better sustained than it was on 
Monday evening; and the fixed attention 
jof the audicnce manifested that they could 
|neither gainsay or resist its personation. 

W.G.C, 














Monteomery, (Alab.) Nov. 14. 


| First impressions the most lasting. —Some 
years ago aman in Georgia, a few years 
aiter his marriage, left his family, and set 
out for parts unknown, te accumulate a 
fortune, and anticipating an early return, 
, with pockets full of cash. Years passed, 
jand nothing was heard of him: all enqui- 
ries concerning him proved fruitless, and 
j his family at last numbered him with the 
\dead. Believing him dead, his supposed 
| widow in time became the wife of anoth- 
jer, and with him moved to this country.— 
| The supposed dead husband was at length 
\drawn by affection’s chains to revisit his 
family; but to his utter dismay, to the ut- 


“|\ter prostration of his fond hopes on his 


| arrival at his once home, he found that his 


|wife had again married, and was then re- 
siding im this country. He immediately 
followed herhere, and in the lower part 
|of this county feapd her enjoying domes- 
\tic comfort as Mrs. He was at 
jonce recognized by his own dear wife, he 
|informed her then husband of his situation, 
|but left it entirely to her choice, to go or 
stay. The flame of early love rekindled ; 
|she consented again to be his—bid_ fare- 
jwell to her second husband, and both 
jare contented and happy, now living in 
jourtown, We wish them long life, happi- 
ness and preapesity.=< Jeena ‘ 

















Piness, 


ard Payne, our countryman, is the author ||th 


At Kingston, U. C. December 13, the 
ermometer was 10 degrees below zero. 
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Concert.—A 1 entertai t of ! 
Fichness will be given this evening at the Musical 
Fuud in Locust street, by Madame Feron, assisted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pearman, witha full and powerful 
orchestra. It is the first appearance in this city of 
Mrs. Pearman. , Madame Feron has a voice of great 
power and swectness, highly cultivated, and in point 
of science is certainly not excelled by any singer that 
has appeared among us. We have no doubt there 
will be a darge and unusually fashionable audience. 
At will of itself be a sufficient inducement to visit the 
Saloon this evening, te witness the display of grace, 
fashion, and beauty which will doubtless entrance 
the beholder, independent of the superior attractions 
of the performance itself. 

Corrections.—In the “ Anthem” published last 
week, the reader will please substitute “ bind” for 
bend,” in the fourth line—and “ those” for “ their” 
sin the cleventh line. 








Public Charitics.—Philadelphia has been prover- 
‘bial for its public charities ; the number of its in- 
‘stitutions for the purposes of benevolence are large, 
cand the funds appropriated by its citizens in their 
support, have heretofore been munificent; it would 
be a source of deep regret should any diminution 
‘be experienced in those liberal and heavenly chari- 
‘ties, which have spread their cheering influence 
ahrongh many scenes of misery, pouring comfort 
and consolation upon hearts Jacerated and broken, 
and enabling the care-worn son or daughter of af- 
fliction to sustain the load of life, and to pursue 
their way through the thousand “ ills that flesh is 
heir to” with lighter bosoms and more buoyant 
spirits. But there is, there can be, no fear that the 
sun of benevolence, which has shed so much lustre 
‘upon our city, and reflected so much credit upon its 
veitizens, is ever destined to lose a particle of its 
brilliance, or be shorn of a single beam: though the 
peculiar pressure of the times and the season of sick- 
ness with which many around us have been visited 
during the past autumn, have been productive of 
corresponding distress among those who are depen- 
dent solely upon their own exertions for subsis¢-| 
ence: yet we cannot for a moment doubt but that | 
those claims on the benevolent, for such let us call 
them, need only to be made ‘known to be promptly 
and efficiently met. We are therefore glad to per- 
«cive that a writer in our daily papers, who has 
been long eminent for his public services, as well 
as private munificence, has taken upon pone, 
the task of calling attention to this interesting 

subject. In a series of eloquent essays he has de- 
picted the hardships of the poor, the industrious and 
deserving poor; their sufferings, with the causes, 
nature, and extent; the character of some of our 
public institutions—their resources, objects, and 
influence. They are addressed to those who have 
hearts to feel, and hands to give; and we are certain 
cannot fail of awakening th © serious considera- 
tion, especially when supported by the powerfu 

facts with which he has enfosced his appeal. “ Ha- 
milton,” (M. Carey, Esq.) deserves the thanks of 
the hamane, as he wilt be blest with the praycrs 
and gratitade of those in whose behalf he manifests 
s0 commendable an interest. “ Who can think,” he 
observes, “ without sympathy for the sufferers, and 
regret for such a state of society, when he is inform- 
ed of the appalling fact, that there are thousands 
of seamstresses in this city, who, by the utmost in- 
dustry and skill cannet earn above a dollar and a 
quarter or a dollar and half per week! With re- 
spect to females, we know, as I have stated, and 
shall dilate on more at length in the sequel, that 
there are thousands of them who eagerly seek after 
and gladly and thankfully accept employment, at 
which their utmost industry and skill cannot possi- 
bly enable them to earn more than from a dollar to 
a dollar and a half per week, making no allowance 
for sickness, Surely these facts are overwhelming, 
and ought to rescue the character of the labouring 
lasses from the mass of obloquy too often put upon 


By “the gay licentious proud, 

Whom pleasure, power, or affluence surrotnd, 

They who their thoughtless houts in giddy mirth 

And wanton, often cruel, riots waste. 

Ah, little think they while they dancé aleng, 

How many eat the bitter bread 

Of misery, sore pinched by wintry winds, 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty! 

Thought fond man 

Of these and all the thousand nameless ills 

‘That one incessant struggle, render life 

One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate, 

The conscious heart of charity would warm, 

And her wide wish Benevolence dilate; 

The social tear would rise, the social sigh.” | 

The following are among the most prominent of 
those institutions, which claim the fostering atten- 
tion of the benevolent and charitable: viz. The Pro- 
vident Society for employing the Poor. The Indi- 
gent Widows’, and Single Women’s Society. Or- 
phan’s Society. Infant's Clothing Society, &e. &e. 
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Bachelors.— This Jefinable, unb » 
inexplicable race of unnaturals, give a ball to- 
morrow evening! What effrontery! A ~ echelor's 
ball !! Will the ladies encourage such an affected 
display of independence as these fellows would at- 
tempt to play off merely to hide the envy and ennui 
so grossly inherent in the very nature of the drutes? 
Certainly not. Of all things on this terrestrial 
sphere, defend us from the ignoble apathy that con- 
stitutes the very here of a bachelor’s exis- 
tence, in which he lives, breathes, and cuts such fan- 
tastic capers, as ‘makes e’en Hymen weep.’ Yet 
after all we should not be surprised to Acar, for we 
certainly shall not be there to sec, that this odd col- 
leetion was graced by the beauty and loveliness of 
our city, ovt of charity to the poor souls. merely. 
Oh! what impenetrable stuff must possess those bo- 
soms that can thus calmly, coldly view the sy}ph-like 
forms, the lovely features, and sparkling eyes of 
Nature’s best and fairest workmanship. A lump of 
ice must be there; for nothing else could resist so 
long and so villainously, the tender influence of 








| 


——— 
piece, it was inadv¥ertently stated that William jn. 
stead of Richard Penn Smith, Esq. was the author, 
and a few numbers were sttuck off before the erroy 
was discovered. 

Mr. Hacket, the celebrated comic performer, com 
meneed an engagement at Walnut Street Theatre, 
on ‘Tuesday evening, as Solomon Swap in John Bull, 
or Jonathan in England. 

The little Miss Lane is quite attractive at Chey 
nut Street Theatre, where she has appeared as Dee. 
4 Pang loss, in the Heir at Law— Richard the Third, 

e. 


a 


Miss Wright—We have ptrposely abstained, 
heretofore, from any alesion to this lady, or rather 
to the doctrines she is sttiving to disseminate, from 
@ conssiousness that the errors, so strangeby mingled 
up with the truth and good sense that certainly 
constitute’ a respectable portion of her “lectures,” 
are sufficiently apparent at the first glance to pre- 
vent their evil tendency, and that too in spite of 
any fascination which the charns of her oratory cay 
possibly throw around them. Her leeturcs have 
excited ten times the attention in New York that 
they did in this city, and have been far more nume- 
rously attended; this has been owing principally, if 
not entirely, to the importance and interest thrown 
around them by those very writers who have most 
bitterly reviled and deprecated her principles, and 
who may thank themselves for the celebrity which 
Miss Wright appears to be aequirimg, by the injud> 
cious and unmanly terms of their opposition. We 
are of opinion, © :h the gentlemen who- conduct the 
Statesman that the writer in the Enguirer, a portion 
of whose article we copy below, has adopted the 
most proper mode of treating a subject, which is too 
ludicrous for grave argument, and ton visionary to 
require serious opposition. Her lectures, they ob 
serve, are a seven days’ wonder, and after the no- 
velty of the thing has subsided, the world will pro- 
bably go on in preity much the same way as it did 
before she undertook to enlighten the multitude 
with her ketures on “ knowledge.” 


Mr. Editor—1I won't let Miss Wright 





magic loveliness. And yet, on reflection, we are 
almost half inclined to pity, instead of so severely || 
lecturing the poor, patient, pitiful fellows; for, per- 
haps, after all, it is not altogether their fault; and, 
besides, as Hamlet’s beauteous Ophelia, the fair rose 
|of May, declares in the play, (most emphatically, 
| and, alas! it may be, prophetically) “ We know what 
we are, but we know not what we may be.” So we 
certainly are disposed to think more favourably of 
| the subjeet, and sincerely hope the ball to-morrow 
| evening will be the means of much harmony, and 
jof cultivating a friendly sympathy and a mutual 
| fellowship of good feclings and kind remembrances 
jomeng all parties. 


| 


| The Drama.—Mr. Forrest terminated a brief en- 


| 
| 








atone, though you recommend it—who’s 
afraid? the greater the danger, the greater 
the honour; and I think it right to say some- 


thing about Miss Wright—and 1 will, too, 
| right or wrong. Ido pronounce hera great 
| woman; and what’s more, lI ike her doc- 


trines though I can’t say that I exactly un- 
derstand them. 


They say she is opposed to matrimony 
for life—for better and for worse—that she 
thinks man and wife ought not to live long- 
er together than is perfectly agreeable to 
either. I like that doctrine, because I can 
keep my wife in good order, as I can leave 





| gagement at Walnut Street ‘Theatre on Monday 
l evening. It has been eminently brilliant and sue- 
|eessful. On Monday evening, especially, a larger 
| audience assembled on the occasion of his benefit 
| than was ever before known at any theatre in this 
}eity. Notwithstanding the eapacious dimensions of 
| this splendid edifice, numbers were unable to obtain 
admittance. On the fall of the curtain between the 
play and afterpiece, it was found impossible to resist 
\the universal clamour for a re-engagement: and Mr. 
| Blake announced an arrangement by which Mr. 
| Forrest would appear for two nights more. We 
|have not space this week to add any remarks on the 
performance ef this gentleman. Unfortunately for 
| Mr. Jefferson, his benefit was fixed for the same 
{night with that of “the American tragedian;” the 
consequence of course was a great diminution in 
che usual receipts of this old and universal favour- 
| ite. 
| , Mr. Woot, recently manager at Arch Street, was 
|anneunced on Monday evening for an engagement 
lat Walnut Street Theatre. To-morrow evening the 
| proceeds of the theatre in Chesnut Street and of the 
Circus in the Northern Liberties will be set aside for 
| the bencfit of the widow and eight children of the 
|unfortunate man who was accidentally killed on 
the last night of the representation of the Battle of 
| Waterloo, We hope they will be numerously at- 
| tended on this melancholy occasion. 








them, 





Eighth of January.—In our notice of this new 





her and her nine children and one at the 


breast, whenever I take the whim into my 
| head, and go after my old sweetheart, Polly 
Watts. 


| spect, would kick up a little dust in what 


I think her doctrines in that re- 


is called the civilised world, and would turn 
“good society” out of doors. She is a firm 
friend to the rights of women; and thinks 
they have a claim to fill public places, and 
take a share in the concerns of government; 
and I think so too. 


Let’s have a reform, and turn the worl 
topsy-turvy. Instead of women pouring 
tea, and darning night-caps, and making 
green sweetmeats, we shall see them in the 
departments of government, writing des 
patches on tariff, anti-auctional, internation 
al law, and making treaties with the Potts 
watamies. In elections they will be irre- 
sistible. 

Not to digress, Mr. Editor, I think het 
hits at the clergy mean something, although 
;I should not be pleased to hear her attack 

my minister, who is a very good man, pious 
|and liberal, butif she lets my church alone, 
\ don’t care whose she attacks. 


Q. IN A CORNER. 
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